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Anti-Semitism— New and Old 


Recent events in the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia 
have clarified some doubts of recent years about Com- 
munist policy toward Jewish populations in the Soviet 
Union and satellite countries. Prior to November, 1952, 
the Soviet’s announced policy of eliminating anti-Semi- 
tism had to be weighed against fragmentary but increas- 
ing evidence that suppression of Jewish communal life 
and removal of Jews from positions of political power 
was proceeding consistently within the USSR. The New 
York Times on January 18, 1953, commented editorially 
on the recent evidences of Soviet anti-Semitism: “Iven 
Hitler in his more frenzied moments made less of an 
attempt to involve the world’s Jewish community with 
the whole fabric of charges of ‘warmongering,’ ‘imperial- 
ism,’ ‘cosmopolitanism,’ and espionage. . . . It is not 
merely a political maneuver. . . . It is a drive against a 
group of human beings. It is coldly calculated genocide.” 


Revelation in Prague 


On November 20-27, 1952, 14 Czech Communist lead- 
ers were tried in Prague, convicted, and executed on 
December 3, 1952. Of the fourteen, eleven were Jews. 
“Each Jewish defendant started his confession by describ- 
ing his Jewish, ‘bourgeois’ or ‘petty-bourgeois, and ‘Zion- 
ist’ or ‘Jewish-nationalist’ background.” 

Testimony from the trial as recorded verbatim and 
summarized by an American listening post makes clear 
the meaning of this identification. Rudolph Slansky, 
former Secretary-General of the Communist party in 
Czechoslovakia, admitted that he ‘‘never became and never 
[was] a real Communist” because of “petty bourgeois 
opinions which he never abandoned.” Otto Fischl, an- 
other defendant, explained to the presiding judge why he 
“had such a hostile attitude toward the People’s Demo- 
cratic Czechoslovakia” by saying: “Your Honor, I could 
not possibly have any attitude but a hostile one. .. . I am 
a Jewish bourgeois nationalist.” Slansky went on to con- 
fess that he had deliberately shielded Zionist organiza- 
tions “by misusing the campaign against so-called anti- 
Semitism.” “I deliberately shielded Zionism by publicly 
speaking out against the people who pointed to the hostile 
activities of Zionists and by describing these people as 
anti-Semites.” 

The “crimes” to which the defendants confessed in- 
cluded suggestions for articles and lectures against anti- 


1The Anti-Semitic Nature of the Czechoslovak Trial (Nov.- 
Dec. 1952). New York, Library of Jewish Information, The Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee (386 Fourth Ave.). 


Semitism, participating in a world-wide Jewish conspiracy 
in the service of “Western imperialism” (Israeli, Zionist, 
American and Czech agencies were mentioned as part of 
this conspiracy), and a variety of other crimes resulting 
in deficiency in food supplies, inflation, failures in produc- 
tion in industry. The prosecutor in his summation de- 
clared: “Eleven of the defendants have been trained by 
Zionist organizations. . .. The trial shows to all Communist 
and workers’ parties the danger of Zionism as an agency 
of U. S. imperialism. The Zionist organizations have 
always had close links with world capitalism. . . . 

“The dangerous character of the international Zionist 
organizations increased after the setting up of a U. S. 
satellite, the so-called State of Israel. . . . The main 
seat of Zionist organizations remained in the United 
States... . The Ben-Gurion government, which has sold 
out to its U. S. providers, is transforming Israel into a 
military base for U. S. aggression. . . . 

“Cosmopolitanism and Jewish bourgeois nationalism 
are in fact only two sides of the same coin, and a bad 
coin at that.” 

Indications of the fantastic distortions displayed in the 
accusations and confessions of the trial are available. 

The 11 defendants who were of Jewish family back- 
ground confessed to participating in an international 
Zionist plot, yet, according to the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, “Most of these victims were Communists, some 
of them long standing. The majority had always con- 
sidered themselves Czechs or Slovaks; some were of 
German-Jewish descent but identified themselves with 
Czech nationalism during and after the war. None was 
a Zionist or a religious Jew.” Indeed, the best available 
information of the American Jewish Committee indicated 
that with the “emigration of most Zionist and religious 
members of the Jewish community to Israel in 1948-49 

. most of the remaining Jews [in Czechoslovakia] 
considered themselves fully assimilated and completely 
integrated.” 

Events in Moscow 


In January, 1953, the Moscow radio announced the ar- 
rest of a group of “terrorist Jewish doctors” who are 
accused of a plot to kill off top Russian political and 
military leaders. The New York Times (January 13) 
reported that “the broadcast identified nine of the doctors 
and said they were ‘connected with the international Jew- 
ish bourgeois-nationalist organization “Joint” set up by 


2 American Jewish Year Book 1953. Vol. 54. Morris Fine, editor. 
New York, The American Jewish Committee, p. 345, 347. 
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the American Intelligence Service.’ The reference appar- 
ently was to the American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee... .’ A series of charges of “fifth column” activi- 
ties climaxed on January 21 in an address by the secretary 
of the Communist party who demanded “that the party 
mercilessly drive from its ranks all ‘degenerates or double- 
dealers,’ root out hidden enemies no matter what mask 
they wear.”* On the same day an article appearing in the 
Soviet New Times ‘went deep into the history of Zionism 
to trace Soviet opposition to it.’”* 

Harry Schwartz, writing in the New York Times of 
January 18, 1953, said: “Almost fifteen years have passed 
since the end of the great Soviet purges of the Nineteen 
Thirties, but the news from Moscow last week suggested 
strongly that that fear-wracked era was being reborn, with 
some of the new victims already having been chosen.” 
A wide variety of explanations of this phenomenon are 
made by Western observers, but almost all agree that anti- 
Semitism is one factor in the complex situation, along 
with unexpectedly acute internal tensions in the Com- 
munist high command. 


Anti-Semitism in Soviet Union 


Solomon Schwarz, an authority on Russian political 
and economic history and author of many important 
works on Soviet Russia, wrote in 1949: “Even to begin 
to understand what is happening, it is necessary to recog- 
nize that anti-Semitism, far from having vanished from 
Russia with the Romanovs as is commonly supposed, has 
been substantially present in Soviet Russia during the 
last thirty years, in different forms and intensity during 
different phases of Soviet Russia’s evolution.’® 


Of Russia under the Czars, Mr. Schwarz says: 

“What anti-Semitism there was visibly carried the Czar- 
ist government seal and was in the service of a di- 
vide-and-rule policy.” ‘The government's anti-Jewish 
policy was aimed at restricting Jews to an extended 
ghetto, the ‘Jewish Pale,’ which in the main consisted of 
peripheral regions inhabited by national minority groups. 
... In these areas . . . anti-Semitism had sunk deep 
roots among the peasantry,” though not “among the mass 
of the people” in other areas. 

“In the days following the close of the civil war, it 
seemed that victory of the revolution had initiated equality 
and dignity for Russian Jes.” 

“Beginning with the mid-1920’s, however, a new cur- 
rent of anti-Semitism swept through the Soviet Union. 
... The source . . . lay among the dispossessed and de- 
classed strata of the urban middle classes, and penetrated 
into the upper strata of industrial workers, the university 
students, the membership of the Communist Youth, and, 
last but not least, into the Communist party itself... . 
Outcroppings of anti-Semitism . . . became so frequent 
and violent that the Soviet press was compelled .. . to 
take notice.” 

A series of anti-Semitic incidents disclosed by the ad- 
ministration were reported by the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agetcy in censor-approved dispatches in 1925. Through- 
out the period of the spread of anti-Semitism in the 
1920's ‘there was no ambiguity in the government’s atti- 
tude. The rather sudden decrease of anti-Semitic inci- 


8 The Joint Distribution Committee is well-known for its inter- 
national relief work which is administered on a strictly non-political 
basis. 

4 New York Times, January 22. 5 [hid. 

6“The New Anti-Semitism of the Soviet Union,” by Solomon 
M. Schwarz. New York, Commentary, June, 1949, p. 536. 


dents, as reported in the Soviet press after 1930, was, 
however, less the achievement of direct government action 
than the product of an abrupt change in the social and 
economic climate.” 

The firm policy against anti-Semitism of the early 1930's 
was not to last long. ‘Paralleling the totalitarian purge of 
1937, a new anti-Semitic current appeared.” It was 
“neither reported nor publicly censured ... but... the 
cold and silent squeezing out of Jews becomes clearly 
evident in many areas of Soviet life. ... The purge of 
1936-38 made the Jews a particularly easy target... . 
Internationalism .. . was branded as the disguise of traitors 
and spies in the employ of foreign military intelligence. 

. . Since the outstanding and most widely publicized 
personalities denounced at the Moscow trials had been 
Jews—Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Radek—treason to 
the fatherland became associated with the names of Jewish 
leaders. . . . 2 Also liquidated in the great purge, though 
with far less publicity, was an entire generation of Jewish 
leaders particularly concerned with Jewish affairs... .” 
The loss of these leaders “hit the entire structure of the 
Jewish communal and cultural organizations and practical- 
ly terminated the organizational existence of the Jewish 
“roup as a recognized cultural and ethnic minority.” 

In this setting, “the Hitler-Stalin pact placed an official 
imprimatur on subterranean anti-Jewish feeling.” Soviet 
authorities kept quiet about Nazi persecution of Jews in 
Germany and elsewhere to such an extent that “when 
the Germans . . . invaded Russia, the Soviet Jews were 
leit completely unprepared for the Nazi extermination 
program. In a report addressed from White Russia to the 
representative of the Reich ministry for the Occupied 
-\reas attached to the Supreme Command of the German 
Army, a Nazi occupational official wrote in July, 1941: 
‘The Jews are strikingly ill-informed about our attitude 
towards them and about how the Jews are treated in 
Germany or even in Warsaw... .’” 

Mr. Schwarz finds little evidence that there were many 
rescues of jews by non-Jews in the German-occupied 
areas of the USSR; Jews who joined the guerilla warfare 
found anti-Semitic bias among non-Jewish partisans. 

“In the non-occupied Soviet areas anti-Semitism, both 
of the native stripe and that fanned by Nazi propaganda, 
spread widely during the war, when people sought scape- 
goats for miseries they suffered. The government pur- 
sued a policy of inactivity and silence in the face of these 
developments.” 

After World War II, this policy of governmental in- 
activity and silence continued. Jerzy G. Gliksman wrote 
in the American Jewish Year Book (Volume 50) for 
the year 1947-48, “The only Jewish organization was the 
Anti-Fascist Committee in Moscow, created after the 
German attack on Russia in 1941... . The Jews in the 
Soviet Union were completely isolated from Jewish life 
outside the borders of the USSR.” 

The period of official silence about Jewish problems 
was abruptly ended in 1948. The Moscow Pravda of Sep- 
tember 21, 1948, carried an article by Ilya Ehrenburg 
which announced a new party line on Jewish problems. 
“Its main stress was upon denying the existence of any 
bonds of solidarity between Jews of different countries,” 
says Joseph Gordon in the American Jewish Year Book 
1950 (Vol. 51). The article also attacked Zionism and 
the government of Israel. In November, 1948, Einikeit 
the only Yiddish newspaper in Russia, was suddenly dis- 
continued and the Anti-Fascist Committee dissolved. 
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“Beginning in January, 1949, an intense official cam- 
paign was conducted in the Soviet Union against ‘home- 
less cosmopolitanism,’” says Mr. Gordon. “The purge 
of cosmopolitans started with attacks against theater 
critics, but was subsequently expanded to all kinds of pub- 
lic activities. .. . Although it was by no means aimed at 
the Jews exclusively, the Jews constituted more than 
two-thirds of the known victims. ... But the most startling 
development in the campaign was the systematic revela- 
tion of the original Jewish names of purged persons who 
had been using Russian names or pseudonyms for many 
years... .” Mr. Gordon concludes that “the effect of the 
campaign was to identify all traditions of Jewishness with 
Jewish nationalism, Jewish nationalism with ‘reactionary 
bourgeois Zionism,’ Zionism with ‘homeless cosmopolitan- 
ism,’ and cosmopolitanism with ‘service to imperialism 
and treason’ against the Soviet Union.” 

The campaign against “cosmopolitanism” is reported 
in interviews with refugees, published by the U. S. State 
Department in 1952, in which: “All agreed that the Com- 
munist campaign against ‘cosmopolitanism’ was basically 
anti-Jewish... .” 

Although the USSR was the third country to recognize 
the new State of Israel in 1948 (New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1953), the Soviet Union’s relations with Israel 
became progressively strained; on February 12, 1953, the 
Soviet government broke off diplomatic relations with 
Israel. 

The restrictions upon the Jewish community in Soviet 
Russia scem to be repeated in many of the countries which 
have come under Soviet influence since World War II. 


Poland 


While the Communist party was consolidating its con- 
trol of the government of Poland in 1947, “for the first 
time in a decade, the Jews found it possible to return to 
the normal pursuits of daily life,” according to Leon 
Shapiro in the American Jewish Year Book, Vol. 50. 
Economic conditions improved, although some evidence 
of continued animosity toward Jews was shown despite 
stern government measures against expression of it. 

By 1952, conditions for Polish Jews were greatly 
changed. The years between 1947 and 1951 saw the 
Jewish population decrease from an estimated 100,000 to 
an estimated 45,000, until emigration was officially ended 
in March, 1951. 


Writing in the 1952 American Jewish Year Book Mr. 
Shapiro goes on to describe how the economic policies of 
the government resulted in “the enforced total elimination 
of Jews from the traditional Jewish occupations. The 
close-knit Jewish social and economic structure was gradu- 
ally destroyed. . . .” 

The Central Committee of Polish Jews underwent a 
reorganization in February, 1949, which left ‘the Com- 
munist Party clearly and unequivocally at the head of all 
Committee activities.” Since 1950 there has been only 
one Jewish communal organization in Poland. Even during 
the brief period when Jewish emigration to Israel was 
permitted, “the Communist party, particularly its Jewish 
functionaries, continued to oppose it,” says Mr. Shapiro 
in the 1951 American Jewish Year Book. We continues: 
“Special meetings were held in factories, shops, and pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives at which Zionist ideology and emi- 
gration to Israel were exposed as a form of collabora- 
tion with the enemies of the ‘popular democracies.’ . . .” 
In the 1952 Year Book, Mr. Shapiro reports that in late 
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1950 and early 1951: “there appeared in the Yiddish 
newspapers special articles, purportedly datelined from 
Israel, describing in detail the misery, exploitation, and 
brutality awaiting immigrants to Israel. . .. More serious 
were the various forms of administrative pressure, veiled 
threats, and searchings of homes, ostensibly for foreign 
money. . . . In effect, registration for emigration was 
tantamount to social ostracism. . . However, 40 per 
cent of the Jews still in Poland in 1949 did emigrate. 


Czechoslovakia 


Until the occupation of Czechoslovakia by Nazi Ger- 
many, there had been little anti-Semitism there between 
the two World Wars. After the Communist coup of 
February, 1948, a Jewish “action committee” appointed 
by the new regime purged the elected bodies and staffs of 
all Jewish organizations. Under the new leadership, “the 
Jewish press and Jewish organizations followed Com- 
imunist policies in their domestic as well as in their inter- 
national activities.” Anti-Semitic riots marked the post- 
war era, both before and after the Communist coup. 

Relations with Israel were friendly, Czechoslovakia 
being one of the first governments to recognize the new 
state, and Zionists were allowed to develop their activities 
and to train emigrants. “Of the 360,000 Jews who had 
lived in Czechoslovakia before World War II, and of the 
55,000 Jewish survivors enumerated in June, 1948, only 
some 15,000 to 18,000 remained in Czechoslovakia in 
July, 1950,” says Joseph Gordon in the 1951 American 
Jewish Year Book. Emigration was allowed under an 
agreement with Israeli authorities which was ended late in 
i951. By the end of 1949, the Zionist political organiza- 
tions had disappeared because most of their members had 
left for Israel. In January, 1950, the government ordered 
the American Joint Distribution Committee to close its 
offices. By 1950, all Jewish communal organizations ex- 
cept the religious communities had been liquidated. 

Until 1950-51, Jews who were loyal to the regime still 
had an opportunity to obtain positions of influence in 
the Czech government and the Communist party. The 
arrest of Rudolph Slansky, the Secretary General of the 
Communist party in Czechoslovakia, was followed by a 
wave of arrests of Jews in positions of influence, ac- 
companied by violent attacks against Zionism in speeches 
and in the press. 


Hungary 

In Hungary, a large and prosperous Jewish middle 
class existed even after the Nazi occupation; in March, 
1948, the nationalization of 90 per cent of Hungarian in- 
dustry and commerce completely changed the status of this 
group. In 1948, all religious schools including most schools 
of the Jewish community were nationalized. The liquida- 
tion of the Zionist movement was completed in 1949, with 
the “voluntary” discontinuation of Zionist activities and 
the trial and imprisonment of seven leading Zionists. In 
1948, the Central Board of Jews in Hungary, under the 
chairmanship of Lajos Stoeckler concluded a “compact” 
with the Communist-dominated government and early 
in 1950 became the only official Jewish community organi- 
zation, all others being merged into it. As a result of 
economic policies, the outcast and ruined middle class in 
the cities, most of them in Budapest, became subject to 
charges of “vagrancy” and “unreliability.” In early 1951, 
mass deportations of this group began; many of those de- 
ported were said to be Jews. Some Jews in Budapest 
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committed suicide and some sewed the yellow star of the 
Nazi occupation on their clothes and walked into the 
streets to be immediately seized and deported. The gov- 
ernment made statements that the Jews involved in this 
deportation were not deported ‘“‘as Jews.” Those deported 
were said to have been taken eastward, whether into the 
Soviet Union is uncertain. Legal emigration was not 
permitted under the present government except for per- 
mission for 3,000 Jews to go to Israel. 

In January, 1953, after the arrest of the doctors in 
Moscow, the Hungarian press took up open anti-Semitism 
and attacks on the American Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee, which had an office in Hungary until May, 1951. The 
New York Times of January 18, 1953, reported the arrest 
of Lajos Stoeckler, chairman of the only Jewish com- 
munal organization. On February 8, Hungarian radio 
and press reported the dismissal of Guyula Decsi from 
his post as Minister of Justice. Unconfirmed reports 
mentioned the arrest of other Jews in government posi- 
tions, and of the head of the Budapest Jewish hospital 
and some other Jewish doctors. 


Soviet domination of the Rumanian government came 
earlier than in other satellites and the nationalization of 
trades and small business was completed in the years 
1946-48, leaving a large part of the Jewish community 
destitute. Despite emigration of about 80,000 Jews to 
Israel in the period July, 1949, to July, 1951, there re- 
mained about 250,000 Jews in Rumania, the largest Jewish 
population in Europe outside of Russia. In 1949, a re- 
organization of Jewish communities centralized control 
under government appointees and the synagogues were 
used to further “peace propaganda” and campaigns against 
Zionism and Israel. Zionist organizations had been dis- 
solved and their members purged from positions of in- 
fluence during 1949, but the fight against Zionism grew 
more violent in 1950-52. In spite of propaganda depicting 
terrible conditions in Israel, emigration was permitted 
until May, 1952, and many Jews leit. February, 1952, 
saw the same kind of deportations of city population which 
occurred earlier in Hungary; many destitute Jews were 
deported. This was accompanied by arrests of Zionists, 
the fall of Ana Pauker from the Communist party and a 
wave of anti-Semitism. 

Bulgaria 


The Bulgarian Jewish community survived the German 
occupation with little loss in numbers but suffered im- 
poverishment which contributed to a great postwar emigra- 
tion. Of a postwar population of 48,000 Jews, an esti- 
mated 41,000 emigrated between October, 1948, and May, 
1949. A strong tradition of Zionism and the economic 
policies of the pro-Communist party which consolidated 
its control of the government in 1947-48 stimulated the 
postwar emigration. By 1951, all Jewish communal or- 
ganizations except the religious communities had been 
liquidated. These served to carry the party line to the 
Jewish community. It is reported that Bulgaria alone may 
keep its diplomatic relations with Israel. 


Eastern Germany 


The New York Herald Tribune (January 28) reported 
information received by the American Jewish Commit- 
tee from East German sources, “one of which was Julius 
Meyer, former head of the Federation of Jewish com- 
munities in East Germany who, with thousands of others, 


fled two weeks ago into West Germany. . . . On January 
3, according to the committee, a special department of the 
East German State Security Ministry issued an order to 
‘put under control’ persons who were regarded as ‘Non- 
Aryans and of mixed parentage.’ 

“As a result of this order a ‘black list census’ of Jews 
was completed on Jan. 12 revealing 912 Jewish house- 
holds in East Germany plus 1,098 families where the 
head of the house is of mixed parentage. Even before 
the census was completed, the committee said, 334 per- 
sons, 114 men, 134 women and eighty-six children under 
eighteen were ‘isolated’ or imprisoned in concentration 
camps at Sallborn, in the Weimar district, at Kuhnersdorf, 
in Frankfort-on-the-Oder and at Silena on Island Rugen.” 

Of an estimated 20,000 East German refugees reach- 
ing West Berlin in January, 1953, about 300 were Jews 
who reported interrogations by East German security po- 
lice and warnings by non-Jewish Communist friends. 

Julius Meyer’s report adds the final clarification to 
the Prague trial’s exposition of the Soviet definition of a 
Jew. Veter Meyer, writing in Commentary, January, 
1953, sums it up: “the Jews are a traditional scapegoat ; 
to attack them just for being Jews, . .. to impute an in- 
nate and inevitable depravity to them, is to practice po- 
litical anti-Semitism of the rankest kind.” 


The Rosenberg Case 


On February 11, President Eisenhower announced that 
he would not grant clemency for Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
berg who were sentenced to death after their conviction 
for giving atomic energy secrets to a Soviet agent during 
the war. Title 18 of the U. S. Code provides the death 
penalty or imprisonment for not more than thirty years 
for communicating to a foreign government in wartime 
information “related to the public defense.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Rosenberg were arrested in 1950; the death sentence was 
pronounced in April, 1951. It was sustained by the U. S. 
Court of Appeals and by the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The major issue seems to be the severity of the sentence. 
This is the first time that a death sentence for such a crime 
has been imposed in peacetime in this country. Appeals 
have been made for clemency for this reason by many 
persons, including a large group of churchmen. The 
American Civil Liberties Union issued a statement saying 
that civil liberties were not involved. 

There has been a widespread campaign over the case 
in both Europe and the United States from left-wing 
sources. One of the charges is that they were “rail- 
roaded” because of anti-Semitism. 

The American Jewish Committee, which has studied 
the question carefully, points out that left-wing groups 
took no interest in the case until after the trial. An an- 
alysis of the case by the American Jewish Committee 
shows that the panel was drawn from citizens of eleven 
counties in southern New York, that no jurors were asked 
any questions about their religion, that the judge and 
the prosecutor in the case are Jewish, and that one of three 
judges of the Court of Appeals is Jewish. The National 
Community Relations Advisory Council, on behalf of all 
the Jewish community relations agencies, issued a state- 
ment on May 13, 1952, denouncing the attempt to “inject 
the false issue of anti-Semitism into the Rosenberg case. 
We condemn these efforts to mislead the people of this 
country by unsupported charges that the religious ancestry 
of the defendants was a factor in the case.” 
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